ERASMUS

Erasmus he said warningly to his friends: "This is the
face of a wily and malignant man who has made mock
both of God and of religion . . . who, night and day,
excogitates some freshly evasive term; and if ever one
fancies he has said something vital one finds on examina-
tion that he has said nothing at all." At table he apostro-
phized the friends assembled over meat, exclaiming
furiously: "I take you all as witnesses for what I am
about to declare. In my testament I mean to declare
plainly that I hold Erasmus to be the greatest enemy of
Christ, such an enemy as does not appear more than once
in a thousand years," Moreover he did not shrink from
blasphemy: "When I pray, 'Blessed be Thy holy name,9
I curse Erasmus and his heretical congeners who revile
and profane God."

Nevertheless, though Luther was the man of wrath
personified, though in battle his eyes became bloodshot,
he was not always at war, but had, on account of his
doctrine and its influence, at times to exercise the arts of
diplomacy. Maybe his friends drew his attention to the
fact that it was unwise to bespatter the old man with such
intolerable abuse, seeing that Erasmus was esteemed and
honoured throughout the length and breadth of Europe.
Anyway after a year of terrific diatribes against this
"greatest enemy of God," Luther laid the sword aside
and took an olive branch in hand, writing an almost
jovial letter wherein he excused himself for having "dealt
such hard blows." This time it was Erasmus who curtly
refused to be conciliated. "I am not so childish that,
after having all imaginable abuse hurled at me, I can be
won over by jokes and flattery. . . . To what purpose
were all those mockeries and those degrading lies, the
accusations of my being an atheist, a sceptic in matters of
faith, a blasphemer, and I know not what besides? . . .
That which has passed between us is not important, least
of all to me who am nearing my end. But what, to every
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